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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 


PABNA DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS, 


THE district of Pabna, which occupies the south-east corner gexenat 
of the R&jshahi Division, is situated between 23° 49‘ and 24° ps ha 


45’ north latitude and 89° 1’ and 89° 5.3’ east longitude, It 
comprises an area of 1,678 square miles and, according to the 
censos of 1921, contains a population of 1,389,494 persons. 
The administrative headquarters, and, if estimated by its 
population, the second town of the district, is Paibna, situated 
on the Ichhamati river, The chief town of the district, as 
regardsoth population and commercial importanct, is Sirajgunj, 
the headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, which 
is situated on the western bank of the river Jamuna. 


The origin of the name P&bna istloubtfal. General Cunning- 
ham conjectured that it might be derived from the name of the 
ancient kingdom of Pandra or Paundravardhana, which was in 
existence in the third century B.C, and was atill flourishing 
in the seventh century A.D., when Hiuen Tsiang travelled in 
India. “Inthe spoken dialects,” he wrote, ‘the name would 
be shortened from Pon-bardhan to Podabhan, from which it is 
an easy step to Pubna or Pobaa, as some of the people now 
pronouncy it?”* 

P&bna is bounded on the north by the district of Bogra, on 
the east by the river Brahmaputra or Jamuns, which separates, 
it from the distriots of Mymensingh and Dacca, on the south 
by the river Padma or Ganges, which separates it from the 
districts of Faridpur and Nadis, and on the west and north- 
west by the district of R&jshahi. 





* A. Ouaniagham, Ancient Geography of India (1871), p. 480, 
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In shape, the district resembles an irregular triangle, lying 
at the head of the Bengal delta within the angle formed by 
the confluence of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. {ft is a wide 
alluvial plain, but not altogether uniform in character. The 
south-western portion, which constitutes the Sadar or head- 
quarters subdivision, is higher in level, except for a portion of 
the Mathura thaina bordering the river Jamuna on the east, 
It resembles the northern districts of the Presidency Division 
and is an area of silted-up river beds, obstructed drainage and 
marshy depressions. The Sirajganj subdivision, on the other 
hand, more closely resembles the districts of Eastern Bengal ; 
itis low-lying, and the draimage, except in Rdiganj, is noc 
impeded by the high banks of dead rivers. It receives the 
benefit of an annual deposit of silt from the Jamuna, and at 
the same time, when the floods subside, the water readily flows 
oft and duvs not stagnate as it does further west. On this 
account also it is healthier than the south-western half of 
the district. Large open spaces of rice and jute land, each 
almost encircled by a belt of villages half hidden among trees 
and bamboo clumps, cover a great portion of the cultivated 
surface of the country. Apart from the two great bordering 
rivers, the district is intersected by water-channels of varying 
magnitude, and during the rainy season, owing to the rise of 
the rivers agd the spill water spreading over the country, most 
villages are accessible by boats and many by boats alone. 

The succession of well-caltivated tracts of open country, 
with occasional clamps or lines of trees and with villages 
imbedded in foliage, is not devoid of a certain quiet beauty. 
The scenery along the Padma and Brahmaputra hag a special 
character of its own. Some, struck by the contrast with 
the arid plains of other parts of India, write enthusiastically 
about the charms of the river sconery in this part of 
— country. “ Travelling up its mighty streams, one is voyag- 

in the midst of au entirely new India, and India almost 
yond the imagination. The huge rivers, in places two miles 
wide, even in the dry season, have nothing in Sommon with 
the bare brown plains of the Deccan, the placid luxuriance of 
»Madraa or the burning deserts of Rajputana. They have 
charm that never fades. In the faint opalescence of early 
dawn, when the great squure-shiled country craft drift past in 
dim ‘and ghostly silence, they revall momories of anforgetiallle 
hours upon the Nile, The vessel seams to be steaming through 
the morning mists on some illimitable Iske. Even in the fell 
giarf of noontide the abiding beauty of the scene remains 
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undiminished. The steamer traverses a flat green land and 
swings past village after village screened by dense foliage. At 
every halting place the crowd of passengere on the banka 
reveals a cluster of fresh colours. The shallow side creeks are 
full of quaint craft. The little shore boats, dancing swiftly 
across the glittering waters, are like sampans; the vessels 
floating slowly down the broad bosom of the stream are like 
a fleet of junks. [mmense unwieldy flats, laden with jute, 
glide slowly by. In winter there is a keen, fresh, wholesome 
breeze ; and even to those who think they know India the 
journey is so pidtucesyue and unfamiliar that it is like a voyage 
into the unknown.”’* 

Others, however, so far from being attracted by these great 
waterways, consider the river scenery tame and monotonous, 
Such, for instance, was the impression of Sir Joseph Hooker 
when he travelled along the Ganges and passing Pabna made 
his way up the Jamuna:—“ Nothing can be more dreary and 
uninteresting than the scenery of this part of the delta. The 
water is clay coloured and turbid. The banks ire of stratified 
sand and mad hardly raised above the mean level of the 
country, and consequently unlike those bordering most annually 
flooded rivers; for here the material is so unstable, that the 
current yearly changes its cours, A wiry grass somutimes 
feebly W@nds the loose sol,on which there are meither houses 
nor cultivation.” 


One of the most striking features in the configuration of the 
country is an abandance of low-lying depressions, which the 
accumulation of water converts into marshes or swamps (bi/s). 
Many dry up in the hot weather, but during the raing expand 
into broad but shallow sheets of water, which may be described 
as fresh water lagoons. Their appearance, however, varies 
greatly, for while some are clear and deep sheets of water, 
others are shallow swamps filled with grass and reela growing 
so thickly as to be almost intermatted. In some the surface 
of the shall$w water is covered with lotus and other water 
plants, the flowering of which in the hot weather is a pleasant 
sight, Others again, so far from being unproductive wastes 
are uniformly fertile rice lands, in which a long-stemm 
tice grows aud thrives. At the time of harvest they 
present sn extraordinary sppearance, for the rice grows, 
matures, and very often is harvested in water. In the 
: # Lovat Fraser, Indie under Cursom and After (1911), pp. 988-9, 

¢ Hamalayan Journals (Minerva Library, 1898), p. 472. 
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deeper bils nothing is to be seen but water, often however 
dotted with islands or enclosed by high land on which are 
villages and tree growth. Many of the villages are completely 
fsolated during the rains, when the only means of reaching 
them is by boat. At this time of the year it is a curious sight 
to see boats, large and small, making their way across country 
through lanes in the green fields of tall rice that cover the 
water aurface. It will readily be understood that these bils 
form a serious obstacle to transport by land, for roads can only 
be constructed across them at great expense. They have to run 
on high embankments, and these again have to be strong 
enough to withstand the pressure of water, which may be as 
much as ten feat in depth. 

It is probable that the formation of these di’s ia not due to 
one and the same cause. In some cases a string of them is 
found along a line of drainage, which suggests that they 
represent the remains of some great river, which centuries ago 
deserted its channel and sought its course elsewhere. In other 
oases they are due to the action of the rivers, which by 
centuries of silt deposit have raisel their beds and marginal 
banks so high that they How above the level of the surrounding 
country. The country between a pair of parallel rivers thus 
forms a kind of trough, the drainage of which cannot be dis- 
charged intoethe rivers. The rivers again which wogld have 
filled them by the overflow of silt-iaden waters cannot do 
ao because they are locked within their channels by high ailt- 
formed banks. 

The largest of these bils is the Chalan Bil, which covers an 
extensive area in the Riiganj and Chatmohar thanas. Other 
extensive Jils are the Gijua Bil (48 square miles in area) south 
of Dalai, the Bara Bil (12 sqaure miles) to the south of the 
village of Faridpur 3nd north of Ekdanta, Ataikola and Gosain- 
b&ri, the Sondpitila Bil (14 square miles) north of Paibna and 
the Ghugudah Bil (4 square miles). There are also a number of 
large bile in the Ch&tmohar thana, e.g,, Kuralia Ril (18 square 
miles), Chiral Bil (8 square miles) and Diks)i Bil (15 squére 
miles), Another di which should be mentioned is Gurka Bil 
*(8 square miles) lying partly in the Paibna and partly in the 
S£inthia pollce-stations. 

Chelan Bil is the name applied toa low-lying marshy tract 
extending over about 140 square miles on the borders of the 
RajehShi and Pabna districts. 1t lies between Singra, a police 
atetipn in the N&tor subdivision of RijehEhi, on the north-wont 
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and Astamanisha in the Pébna districton the south-east, close 
to Nunnagar, where the rivers Gumgai and Baral meet. The 
portion lying in this district ie about 22 miles long and 4 miles 
wide, 


The principal feeder of the Chalan Bil is the river Atrai, 
which conveys into 1t water which it brings down during its 
passage through the districts of Din&jpur and Rajeb&hi. Its 
chief outlet is the Baral, by which its water is carried off 
and eventually finds its way into the Brahmaputra. The did is 
a depressed basin, sunk on all sides below the level of the 
adjacent country eacept at the south-eastern extremity where 
its water escapes into the Baral through the Gumani. When 
the Brahmaputra is in flood, the current of the Baral is held 
back, and the water of the d:/ remains pent up until the 
Brahmaputra falls again. During the dry season the greater 
portion of the bi/ dries up, leaving a water basin of about 15 
square miles. 


The bil 18 said to have extended formerly over as much ag 
42) sqnare miles, but owing to the incursion of silt-laden water 
brought in from the Ganges by the Baral and other rivers in 
Rajshahi, nearly the whole of this large area has now become 
dry land resembling very closely in appearance the fen country 
in Camipidgeshire In 1909, a temporary subdivision of the 
Pablic Works Department (called the Chalan Bil subvivision) 
was created for the investigation of the question of its drainage, 
An enquiry was held extending from the middle of February 
tothe end of September, and it was found that its area has been 
reduced to 142 square miles, the remainder having been 
reclaimed. Even in this reduced area, only 33 square miles 
were under water all the year round. The rest was under 
water for part of the year, but was rising in level every 
year with the deposition of silt; 49 sqaare miles were low 
land, which could only be cultivated during Febuary, Maroh 
and April, while 22 square miles were raised land, which was 
ouitivable for dry crops from January or February, and 38 
square miles were cultivable’ from November. It was then 
ealoulated that 222) million cubic feet of silt a year were. 
bronght in by the feeder rivers, while 53 million cubic feet were 
carried off by the rivers draining the 4i/. The balance of 1694 
willion cubic fect was deposited annually: this deposit, if 
distributed equally over the whole 142 sqnare miles, means a 
raising of the level at the rate of half an inch a year. 
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“In May 1910 a further enquiry was held in order to ascertain 
the condition of the Jif during the dry weather. It was found 
that the area of the 5i/ proper had been further reduced. The 
portion lying in this district was dry and under cultivation, 
while the depth of water in the Rajshahi portion was only 
lLfoot. In 1913 4 further inspection was made, with the result 
that it was ascertained that only 12 to 15 syuare miles remained 
under water throughout the year (compared with 33 square 
miles in 1909), the banks all round being high and under 
cultivation, while the depth of water in the month of 
April varied from 9 inches to 18 inches. It is thus apparent 
that the Chalan Bil is silting up rapidly. Land is being 
reclaimed, new villages are springing up along its sides, and the 
watery waste is yielding place to settled tilth, 


Th3 neighbourhood appears to have been formerly populous 
and prosperons 16 judge from the temples, tanks and buildings 
which are left. Handial was an emporium of sufficient 
importance to be the seat of a commercial residency of the East 
India Company Samaj, where there are numerous old tanks, 
is said to have contained e@ catcherry of the Moghuls, and 
Marich-puran to have been garrisoned by a troop of soldiers ; 
there were many Hindu shrines at Astamanisha, an Kola 
Guakhara and Sarara were the homos of pandits witb flourishing 
téla, The country nowever declined and the population 
dwindled owing to fluvial changes, which affected both the 
health and the commerce of the neighbourhood a century or 
more ago, and mach has been reclaimed and repeopled within 
living memory. 

The river system is constituted by the Padma and Brahma- 
putra with their interlacing offshoots and tributaries. The 
whole district is covered by a network of minor watercourses, 
which render most parts of it aceessible by water during the 
rainy season. In addition to these flowing streams, the 
interior is seamed by the deserted beds of old rivers, most of 
which are dry except in the rains. , 

The drainage of the Sirdjganj sabdivision ‘Bets generally 
from north-west to south-east, the rivers entering it from the 
north-west and flowing into the Jamuna after a tortuous 
course. In the Sadar subdivision, however, the general 
slope of the country is from west to east, and the main rivers 
fall into the Hur&ségar, itself an offshoot of the Jamuna. 

Alluvion and diluvion are constantly taking place along 
thacoursea of the principal rivers of the district, especially the 
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Padma and the Jamuna, the river channols, perpetually swinging 
from side to side of their sandy beds, while the streams them- 
selves sometimes completely change their courses. In conse- 
quence of the windings in the course of those rivers in which 
there is a considerable carrent, the current seta much stronger 
against one bank than the other. ‘The bank against which it 
sets, which is called the “ cutting bank,” is generally perpeudi- 
cular, while the bank immediately opposite is a gently sloping 
bank, along which silt is deposited and land reformed, For a 
series of years One bank is graduatly cut away and the other 
added to, aud then for another series of years the opposite 
process goes on, Islands, some of considerable size, rise from 
the river beds, sometimes to disappear as quickly as they sprang 
up. The surface of the country in the neighbourhood of the 
great rivers is thus subjected to constant changos, which 
naturally give rise to innumerable disputes over land. 
Alluvion and diluvion are, in fact, the causes of a large portion 
of the criminal and civil litigation in the district, 


Some remarkable instan ‘es of fluvial changes have occurred 
in the last half century. Between 188L and L891, the Ganges 
continually trended north, eroding the land froin about 10 miles 
west of Pabna to about 6 miles east of it. Owing to its 
encroachgpents the off-take of the Ichhamati, which used to 
issue from tle Padma at Dogachi, 7 miles south-east of Pabna, 
was changed to Bajitpur, 2 miles south-west of the town. The 
change of course directed the full force of the current against 
the bank where the district offices stand. Lower down the 
Padma carried away altogether the south-east corner of the 
district, washing away villages in Mathura, estimated to contain 
nearly 8,000 persons. The Atrai river, which used to bend to 
the east and fall into the Jamuna, consequently fell direct into 
the Padma, the latter having cut away all the land through 
which the eastward bend of the river Atrai use to pass. The 
effects of the change in the course of the Ganges did not stop 
here. Having cut away ita northern bank, it spread over the 
country, leaving in many places such a deposit of sand as ruined 
the fertility of the land, and during 1890 and 1891 caused 
distresa in the south of P&bna, Dalei and Mathura thands, 
which necessitated relief works. Another striking result 
of its oscillations was the cutting away and transference df the 
gite ot -old Goaluudo from the southern or Farfdpur bank to 
the northern or Pibna bank. 
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The process of erosion continued during the next decade 
(1891—1900). The Padma caused some further diluvion in 
Dalai, while a considerable portion of Mathura was cnt away 
by the river Jamuna and thrown up on its opposite bank 
in the Dacca and Mymensingh districts. Further north the 
Jamuna made amends for these ravages, and in the Shahzidpur 
and Sirfjganj thanas extensive chars were formed, which 
became sufficiently high to admit of cultivation and permanent 
habitation. 

The changes in the course of the Padma near Pabna town 
have been extensive. Formerly it flowed close to the town of 
Pabna, while in 1876 it was about 4 miles distant. It again 
turned and gradually approached, until about 1908 it was 
within | mile ofthe town, After that it turned again and gradu- 
ally receded from the town. Its subsequent movements are 
skutched in the article on Pabua town in the last chapter. At 
Sirdjganj, on the other hand, the Jamuna seems to have 
stuadily encroached to the west. In 1848 the whole town of 
Sirdjganj had to be removed to a new site on the west owing 
to a change in the course of the river. The original site of 
the subdivigional Courts there is now well to the east of the 
main channel of the Jamuna. -It is true that for a short 
time after that the river moved to the east, but during the 
present century the main trend has been to the west, and the 
river has been cutting nearer to the town. ° 


ntl Be On the chars or didras the homesteads are grouped close 
diaras. 

together in long rows along the high banks of dead or dying 
channels of the river. Unlike the inland villages there is a 
great acarcity of lrees and vegetation, as well as of thatching 
grass, but plantains grow well and are prized for the protection 
they afford against storms. Owing to the shifting of the rivers, 
the people are frequently compelled to move their houses, but 
the danger and inconvenience of such a life are compensated for 
by bumper crops, especially in the Jamuna where the soil is 
quickly fertilised by silt. It does not take long for a newly- 
formed char to become capable of bearing excellent crops, and 
the competition for land ia keen. On the other hand, good land 
is often spoilt by deposits of sand, se that cultivation is speculs- 
tive, but the cultivators are amply repaid if they get one crop 
in three or four years. A handsome profit is made from jate; 
and*even the lands which are uncultivable are a source* of 
income on account of the jhdo or tamarisk jungle, which is 
sold for fuel, and of graas, which is in great demand for feeding 
caftle during the rainy season. 
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The Padma forms a portion of the western and the whdle Padma. 
of the sonthern boondary of the district for a distance of 
aboot 9) miles. The name Padma is given to the main 
stream of the Ganges in the lower part of its course between 
the off-take of the Bhagirathi in Murshidabad district and the 
south-eastern corner of Dacca district, where it joins the 
Meghna. Until some 400 years ago the courae of the Ganges, 
after entering Bengal proper, was by the channel of the 
Bhayirathi and Hooghly, but by degrees this channel! silted ap 
and became unequal to ita task, and the main stream of the 
Ganges was thus obliged to seek another outlet, In this way 
the Ichhfman, the Jalangi, the Mathabhdnga and the Garai 
became in tarn the anatn steeam., The river tended ever 
to the east; and at last, aided perhaps by a subsidence of 
the unstaole surface of the country, it broke eastward right 
across the old draimnave channels, until it) was met and 
stopped by the Brahmapatra. The present course of the 
Padma past Pabna district is, therefore, of comparatively 
recent origin, ‘The river Ichhamati above referred to is sonth 
of the Padm., an Lit may he an older river which was cut in 
halves by the Pa ima, as there is a stream of the s4me name to 
the north of the Pa ima in this district. It is further notice- 
able that in) Dhraubananda Misra’s AKayastha Karika, which 
purports to contain Ballala Sen’s rules for the Kayasths, the 
country®f the Bangaja Kayasth is said to be bofnded on the 
east by the (uld) Brahmaputra, on the west by the Madhumati 
and on the north by the Ichhamati. 


Reference should also be made to a conjecture regarding 
a former channel of the Padma made by the great geographer 
Rennell in his <Account of the Ganges and Burrampouter 
Rivers (Philosophical Transactions, 1781). “ Appearances 
favour very strongly the opinion that the Ganges had 
its former bed in the tract now occupied by the lakes and 
morasses between Natiore and Jaffilergunge, striking out of 
the present gourse at Bauleah and passing by Pootya. With 
af equal degree of probablity we may trace its supposed 
course by Dacca to a junction with the Burrampooter or Megna 
near Fringybazar, when the accumulation of two auch mightye 
streams probably scooped out the present amazing bed of the 
Megna.” The places mentioned by Rennell proceeding from 
west to east are R&mpur-BoSlia, the headquarters of the 
R&jsh&hi district, Pathia between it and Néator in the same 
district and J&farganj in the Dacca district. The place 
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last namedis shown in a map of the Mymensingh district 
dated 1861 as a thana headquarters about 6 miles south- 
cast of Mathura potice-station. It is now known as Payla 
Jifarganj and ts close to the steamer station of Elachipuar 
opposite Goalundo, According to Rennell’s theory therefore 
the probable former course of the Ganges would correspond 
with that of the present channel of the Baral. 

In this portion of its course the Ganges is not a sacred 
river. Religious fecling being conservative, sanctity attaches 
only to its old channel and not to the comparatively modern 
coarse of the Padma. While therefore the Hindus revere 
the Dhagirathi, which used to be its main channel, the water 
of the Padma is no'more sacred than that of the Hooghly 
suuth of Calcutta, which 18 another modern outlet. Though 
not a sacred river, the Padma has ail the attributes of 
grandeur and utility which characterize the upper channel. 
In the words of Sir William Hunter, “it rolls majestically 
down to the sea in a bountiful stream, which never becomes 
a merely destructive torrent in the rains and never dwindles 
away in the hottest summer.” 

Ite bed 18 wide, and the river is split up into several channels 
flowing between constantly shifting sand banks and islands, 
During the rains the current is very strong, and even 
steamers may find difficulty im making headway against it. It 
is navigable at all seasons of the year by river steamers and 
native boats of all sizes and may rank as one of the most fre- 
quented waterways in the world. The downward traffic is 
most brisk in the rainy season, when the river comes 
down in flood. During the rest of the year the boats make 
their way back up siream, often without cargoes, either helped 
by a favourable wind or laboriously towed along the bank. 
It is spanned near Paksf by the great Hardinge bridge [named 
after the Viceroy (Lord Hardinge) in whose time it was built], 
which caries the main line of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Immediately below Bfjitpur Gh&t, the river Ichhdmati 
issues from the Padma, and after passing the town of 
Pabna flows through the southern part of the district by a 
very tortuous course and joins the Hur&sagar just above the 
large village of Hera. The length of its course from B&jitpur 
to Bers ia 52 miles or double that by road. For eight montha 
of thé year this river is little more than dry sandy bed. It 
must not be confused with the river of the same name in 
Sir&jganj subdivision. 
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The Baral issues from the Padma at Chirghar in Rayshahi 
district and receives the water of the Atrai through the channel 
called the Gumani shortly after it debouches in this district. 
It flows through the northern part of the Sadar subdivision, 
passing the large village of Chatmohar, the headquarters of 
the thina of the same name, and continuing its course to the 
south-east joins the Hurdségar south of Sh&hzadpur near tho 
spot where that river is joined by the Ichhimati of the 
Sirdjganj subdivision. Iu the latter part of its course it forms 
the boundary between the Sadar and Siréjganj subiivisions. 
Its length in th» district is 35 miles. 


The Atrai, which 18 identifiable with the Atri, one of the 
sacred rivers of the Mahdbhdrata, was formerly one of the 
great rivers of North Bengal, for it was the main channel by 
which the waters of the Tista discharged into the Ganges. In 
1787, howevag, the Tista broke away from its ancient bed and 
cut for itself a new and capacious channel by which it found 
its way into the Brahmaputra. Since then the Atrai has lost 
its importance and has now few traces of its former greatness, 
It enters the district from Rajshahi, flowing through the Chalan 
Bil and falls into the Baral near Nunnagar. Formerly it used 
to pursue a course to the south and east after leaving the 
Chalan Bil till it fell into the Jamuna,; but the middle portion 
of this olg@ channel has been obliterated by the Baral and 
Ichhaémati, which taking off from the Padma cut acrosa the 
Atrai and overwhelmed it by a copious deposit of silt. The 
southern portion of the Atrai in this district can still be traced 
from its junction with the Ichhaimatt at Boalmari; it then 
flows through Dulai and Mathura thanas and falls into the 
Padma near Ratanganj. This river affords one of the most 
striking instances of riverain changes in the district. 

The Chikpai, which rises in the ils west of Chatmohar, 
receives an access of flood water from the Padma during the 
rains and falis into the Baral near Farfdpur outpost. It is 
navigable in the rainy season, and in the dry season it forms 
a fighery supplying Pabna and other places with fish. 

The name Jamuna is given to the lower section of the 
Brahmaputra from its entrance into the plaina of Bengal to 
its confluence with the Padma. It forms the eastern 
boyndary of the district for a length of 80 miles, separajing 
Pé&bna from.the districts of Mymensingh and Dacca. The 
present channel of the Jamuna is of comparatively recent 
formation. When Renne!l compiled his map of Bengal 
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towards the close of the eighteenth century, the main stream of 
the Brahmaputra bent sharply round the end of the range of 
the Garo Hills and flowed in a south-easterly direction across 
the district of Mymensingh to join the Meghna just below 
Bhuirab Bazar, Atthat time the Tista river, instead of join- 
ing the Israhmaputra in Rangpur district as it now does, flowed 
south along what is practically the pres-nt channel of the 
Jamana, through the country now comprising the districts of 
Rangpur, Bogra and Pabna, and fell into the Ganges somewhere 
about the present site of the junction of that river and the 
Jamuna. About the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Brahmaputea having raised its bed and lost its velocity was no 
longer abla to hold its own against the Meghna. So it left its 
old channel and broke to the west, catching the waters of the 
‘Tista on the way, and cut out a new channel for itself, which is 
practically its present channel. 

Even in the beginning of the mineteenth csntury, the 
origina! channel through the Mymensingh district had become 
of secondary importance; and to the present time, though it 
still bears the name of Brahmaputra, it has dwindled to a 
mere watercourse navigable only during the rainy season. In 
1850 Sir Joseph Hooker, while travelling to Dacca, described 
this great change as follows :—‘‘ A few miles beyond Pubna we 
passed from a narrow canal at once into the main stream of 
the Burrampooter at Jafferganj; our maps had led us to expect 
that it flowed fully seventy miles to the eastward in this 
latitude; und we were surprised to hear that within the last 
twenty years the main body of that river had shifted ita course 
thus far to the westward. Thie alteration was not effected by 
the gradual working westward of the main stream, but by 
the old eastern channel so rapidly silting up as to be now un- 
navigable, while the Jummul,® which receives the Teesta and 
which is laterally connected by branches with the Burrampooter, 
became consequently wider and deeper, and eventnally the 
principal stream.” 

This portion of the course of the Brahmaputra may be 
described as a network of interlacing channels, many of which 
dry up in the cold season but are filled to overflowing during 
the rains. The main channel forms the boundary between 
Patna on one side and Mymensingh and Dacca on the othr; 
hat this, though the only line of demarcation that is feasible, 


* The river referred to is the Jamana. 
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is a somewhat unsatisfactory boundary, as the main stream 
will flow in one year on one aide of the expanse over which 
it spreads its waters, and in the next year on the other, 90 that 
the islands in its course fall sometimes in one district, sometimes 
in another. Even in the dry season it has a breadth of from 
three to four miles, and it is perpetually throwing up islands 
in ita bed and washing them away again. New sand banks 
are deposited during one rainy seajon and swept away by 
the floods of the following year. It cuts away and = adds 
accretions to its banks with eqnal impartiality, and these 
continual charges are a source of much litization and occasional 
vio.ence, 


The Jamuna is a very important waterway. Ita broad 
surface is covered with country craft of all sizes and rigs, down 
to dug-out canoes and timber-rafts, and itis navigable, at all 
seasons of the year, by large cargo steamers with attendant flats 
and by the speedier passenger steamers that ply from Goalundo 
to Dibrugarh in Assim The principal place on its bank in 
this district 1s Sir&jganj, an important jute emporium. 


At the extreme norther.s point of the district the Jamuna 
throws off a small offshoot, called the Kaszipur river, which 
flows south through the Kazipur police-station (Sirfjganj sub- 
division) and joins the Ichhamati (not to be confused with the 
river of the same name in the Sadar eubdivision), which enters 
Paibna from the Dhiinat thina of Nogra district. Thia 
Ichhamati is mentioned in Montogomery Martin’s Hastern 
India in the description of Dindjpur, and, as shown in the 
maps of Rennell, it would appear at one time to have 
been connected with the Karatoya, The united streams flow 
soath by a winding course through Sirajganj thfna, until they 
fall into the larger river, the Karatoya or Vhuljhur, at Nalka, 
a fairly important commercial eentre, being situated at the 
junttion of the two main inland waterways of the subdivision, 


The Karatpya has an interesting history. It rises in the 
Bafkunthapar jungle in the extreme north-west of Jalpaiguri 
diatrict, forms for some distance the boundary between Dinij- 
pur and Rangpur districts, and then meanders through Rangpur 
and Bogra. In the south of Bogra district it receives the Hal- 
halia, and the united stream is then known as the Phul- 
jar. It lgaves Bogra at Chandaikona and’ flowing {n a 
southerly direction past Réigunj and Sujépur is, aa already 
nfentioned, joined by the Ichhamati at Nalka. The Phaljbor 
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then flows south past the important village of Ullapiira, a 
few miles below which it joins the Hurasagar at Narnia 
after a course in this district of about 40 miles. After this 
junction it takes the name of Hur&sagar and passing close by 
Shahzadpur and Bera joins the Jamuna near Nakalia, 

The Karatoya is an ancient river mentioned in the Parinas 
and had a high repute for sanctity. jt was the eastern 
boundary of the old kingdom of Paundravardhana, the country 
of Pundras, which it separated from Kamarupa. It is shown 
in Van Den Brouck's map of Bengal (circa 1660) as flowing 
into the Ganges, and in fact, before the destructive floods of 
1787, it brought down to the Atrai and so to the Ganges the 
greit volume of Tista water, Since the main stream of the 
Tista broke away to the east in 1787, the Karatoya and the 
Phuljhur have gradually silted np, and they are at the present 
day rivers of minor importance, One channel, which joins the 
Baral 30 miles east of Pabna, is still called indifferently the 
Burhi Tista or Old Tista and the Karto or Karatoya. Traces 
of an old channel, for which the name of the Karatoya is 
claimed, are alse pointed out in the Chétmnohar thaina, where it 
appears to have been obliterated by the Baral, Astamanisha is 
said to have stood on its bink and there were many Sanskrit 
téls along its course. 


The Hutdsagar is an offshoot of the Jamuna, Gnd flows 
south-south-west through Shahzadpur thana to Narnia, where, 
as above mentioned, it ia joined by the Phuljhur. The united 
stream thon flows more to the scuth, passing the Jarge village of 
Shahzddpur, till it is joined by the Baral, It then turna to the 
south-east, passes the jute mart of Bera, where it receives the 
Ichhamati of the Sadar subdivisien, and joins the Jamuna 
again. 1te length in the district is 33 miles. 


The Simla Khal debouches from the Jamuna and flowing 
east of Sirajganj town falls into the Dhanbéndi river near 
Baditara, 4! miles south of Sirdjganj. 


* The Dhanbd&ndi is an offshoot from the Jamuna, which it 
leaves year Sanehalia, 6 miles north of Sirdjganj; passing 
threugh that town it falls into the Hor&sigar river near 
Maupar. A bridge with s span of 120 feet was built over the 
river at Siréjggnj fn 1892; it ie called the Elliott bridge afjer 
Sir Cliaries Eljiptt, then .Lientenant-Governor of Bengal, by 
whom the fotndation stene Was laid. The portion of the river 
between Sanchalia and Siréjganj has almost silted up, and, in 
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places, no trace of the old bed can be found. At present. it 
does not get flood water from ita original source near Sanchalia 
as early as from the Simla Khal through the Kata Khal. The 
Kita Khal was a channel cut by an indigo planter of Sirijganj 
for the convenience of boat traffic during the rains. Both the 
Simla Khal and Dhanb&ndi river were navigable rivers during 
all seasons of the year about 30 years ago, but at present they 
are navigable only during the rainy season. 


The district is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine 
silt consoliduting into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain. 


Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of 
North Bengal, it 18 covered with an abundant nattral vegetation. 
Deserted river-beds, ponds and marshes and atreams with a 
sluggish current havea copions vegetation of Palitsneria aud 
similar plants. Land subject to inundation has usually a 
covering of Zamarir and reedy grasses ; and in some parts, where 
the ground is more or le’s marahy, ftose tnyolugrata is plenti- 
fal. This rose calls forspeciai mention. Its frequent occurrence 
in the neighbouring «istrict: of Dacca struck Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who wrote in his Himalayan Journats :—‘ The native 
vegetation is very similar to that of Hooghly, except that the 
white r@se is frequent here. The fact of a plant of this genus 
being ag common on the plaind of Bengal a8 a dog-roae 
is in England, and associated with cocoanuts, palms, 

_ mangos, plantains and banyanus, has never yet attracted 
the attention of botapisis, though the species wus described 
by Roxburgh. As a gvographical fact, it is of great impor- 
tance, for the rose is usally considered a northern genus, 
and no kind but this inhabits a damp hot tropical clkmate. Even 
in-mountainous countries situated neur the equator, as in the 
Himalayas and Andes, wild roses are very gare, and only found 
at great elevations, whilst they are unknown in the southern 
hemisphere, «It is cucious that this rose, which is algo a mative 
of Burma and the Indian Peninsula, doesnot tn this latitude 
grow west of the meridian of 87°; it is confined to the upper 
Gangetic delta, and inhabits a climate in which it would least of 
all be looked for,” 


The couatry is on the whole welt wooded with bamboo 
clumps and banyan, pipal, babut (Acacia arabion), red cotton 
{Borsbax malabaricum), jack, del, tamarind, cocoanat and date 
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palm trees. The villagesare generally imbedded in thickets and 
shrubberies of semi-spontaneona and more orless useful trees, 
while waste lands are, for the most part, covered with grasses 
such as Imperuta urundinacea and Andropogon uaciculatus., 
There are no forests, but there are extensive patches of jungle 
in the north and north-west of the district, 


The chief timber trees are the mango, jack, jdmun (Eugenia 
Jambolsna), cotton tree, mahdnim or panyu (Melia azadirachta) 
and pillardj (Amoora sobituxa) : their wood is used for making 
doors, windows and furniture. The wood of the bdbul is also 
largely used for cart wheels, Bamboos are abundant and 
furnish the most common material for house-building, The 
uli grass (Saccharum cylindricum) is employed for thatching, 
patipdta (Clinogyne dochotoma) is regularly cultivated in the 
newhbourhood of Sirayganj for the mavufacture of mats, 
while cane (Calamus rotang), which bounds in swampy areas, 
ig used for making baskets. > 


In the Statistical Account of Bengal published in 1877 it was 
stated -— 


“The large game of the district consists of buffaloes and 
deer, both of which are rare, and of tigers, leopards, and wild 
pigs, all of which are plentiful. The wild pigs in Pabna are 
both numerous and of large size, and pig-sticking has long been 
a favourite sport of the European residonta and visitors.” “ This 
account no longer applies to the district. Wild buffaloes, deer 
and tigers have disappeared with the advance of cultivation ; it 
is said that a man-eating tiger was killed at the close of the last 
century after he had killed several persons and caused a panic 
near the town of Pébaa. Leopards and wild pig however are 
atill plentifal. Though the number of lecpards hag been redac- 
ed, they are still found in police-stations Chatmohar, Dulai and 
Ulapara, where thefe are many patches of jungle. Their depre- 
dations are not altogether confined ¢o cattle, for every year a 
few deathsof human bejngs are reported. Wild pigs swarm jin 
some parts and are a curse to cultivators, whose grops they 
ravage. They are most frequent jn the river chars; inland 
they abound wherever they can find cover npar rice and sugar- 
cane fielda. A few wolves ame caid to have been seen ia the 
jungle to the north and north-west of the district. Other com- 
mon mammals are that ubiquitous scavenger the*jagkal, the 
mongoose, the raddy mongoose, the jungle cat, sivet cat an 
toddy oat, the poroupine, fox, hare and two varipties of otter. 
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As is only natural in a district which is bounded by two of Game birds. 
the greatest rivers in India, which is intersected by numerous 
minor rivers and creeks and which contains many swamps, 
there is an abundance of aquatic birds, During the cold 
weather the grey lag goose, bar-headed goose and black-backed 
goose or comb-duck visit the district, but they are wary 
and difficult to shoot, Several varieties of ducks can also be 
distinguished, eg., the pintail, sheldrake, shoveller, gadwall, 
pochard, mallard, spotied billed duck, and the familiar 
Brahmini duck or raddy sheldrake, which is commonly seen in 
pairs on the chars of the Padma and Jamuna, Teal are more 
common and include the common teal, blue winged teal or 
garganey, whistling teal andi, commonest of all, the little cotton 
teal. Good snipe shooting may be had; common, pintail, 
painted and jack snipe are all found inthe cold weather. Other 
water birdy are numeroas, ey., herons, snippets, coots, 
dabchicks, red-shanks, kingfishera and the smal) cormorant. 
Of other game birds, those that are found only on land are not 
many in namber. Plover and green pigeon are frequent and 
the common grey quail and bution quail are ovcasionally shot. 
The common black partridge is not infrequent, but the marsh 
partridge or kyah is rare, 

Fish abound in most of the rivers and bils, and very large Fish. 
catches of iilsa are made in the Padma in the rginy season. 
The hilsa caught in this portion of its gourse are sent to the 
whole of Northern Bengal as well as to Caleutts. In fact it 
mainly supplies the Calcutta market in the /ulsa season, the 
catches being railed to the capital, while steamers proceed- 
ing to Dacca and Chittagong are loaded with hundreds of 
boxes. An enquiry made in 1907 showed that the weight 
of fisn despatched from Séraghadt (the old station on the 
bank of the Padma now replaced by Ishaurdih) was 4,722 
maunds, while 32,042 maunds were despatched from Goalundo 
to places in Bengal alone. In addition to Ailsa large catches 
are made of many other varieties of fish, The most valuable 
belong tothe carp family, such as rohit ar rui and mitrgal, 
or consist-ef Siluridae or cat fishes, such as doat/ and mdyur. 
The rui and beail caught in the Padma sometime: weigh over 
30 seers and the bdghair (a fresh-water shark) as much as 
2, maunds. Crocodiles every year carry off a few unwary 

ere in the Padma, and during the rains one or two make 
their way inié the smaller rivers. 

“Besides regular fishing, polo fishing is an old pastime 
indulged in by the villagers in the summer. The villagtra 
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are called to the fishing by the blowing of a horn, and men, 
women und children, sometimes numbering hundreds, troop 
with polos in hand to the nearest bil. The polo is a bell-shaped 
split-bamboo trap, with a small opening on the top and no 
bottom. The fisherman walks inte the water, presses down tha 
polo inv front of him, und then, stooping down, plunges his hands 
through the opening at the top and gropes in the mud for the 
fish that are trapped. Al! are-busy catching fish in the shallow 
water, which is soon churned into liquid mad, and in a few 
hours the be is despoiled of fish. 

The climate is not characterised by great extremes of heat 
and rainfall, and may be described as equable. This is the 
result of the geographical situation of the district, which 
ensures it against the direct action of disturbing influences, 
such us the hot westerly winds of the west, the sea in the south, 
the strong iuvusoon current in the east and the Himalayas to 
the north. Being at the head of the Gangetic delta, it is much 
damper than districts further west, The hot dry west wind of 
the Gangetic valley is hardly felt, and during the greater part 
of the year the prevailing winds are easterly winds, which 
blow down the great valley:of the Brahmaputra, or south- 
easterly breezes, Which come up from the Bay of Bengal. 

The estuary of the Meghna is sufficiently near to expose the 
distriot to the danger of occasional cyclones and giuring the 
months of May and Octobsr that immediately precede and 
fatlow the monsoon, both the Padma and Jamuna are subject 
to sudden and violent storms, which are dangerous to the sinall 
craft that ply on their waters. 

Mean temperatore increases from 64° in January to 83° in 
April, dropping one degree in May. It remains constant at 83° 
during the monsoon months and falls to 72° in November and 
65° in December. The highest average maximum temperature 
is 94° in April. The highest average minimum, is 79° in July- 
August, while the lowest average minimum is 51 in January. 

Rainfall is very light from November to February, increases 
from March to May, the season of focal disturbances, “and 
continues uniform at about 1L inches during the monsoon 
months June to September, In Mayand Ootober the rainfall 
is about 74 and 4 inches, respectively, and is due to the occasion- 
al ipcursion of cyclonic storms, When heavy rain may fall for 
several days at atime. The main cahsea of such rainfall 
shallow depreasiona, which frequently formt dafiag the mon. 
sopn months, atul the shifting winds, “which, ‘with’ the entail 
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oscillations of the atmospheric pressure and the high humidity 
then prevailing, are sufficient to maintain daily and, at times, 
heavy rainfall. The following table gives the salient meteorolo- 
gical statistics for Sirdjganj (49 feet above sea level) :— 
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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY. 


WHEN the district was acquired by the British in 1765 under 
the grant of Diwani to the East India Company, it was mainly 
included in the Bheturia Chak (division) of the great R&jshahi 
zamindari (a division which also comprised parts of the modern 
districts of Malda; Rajshahi and Bogra) and partly in the zamin- 
daris of Barahaju aud Kagmiri, ot whicb the latter is now in 
Mymensingh. At the time of the Permanent Settlement the 
greater part of it was included in the district of Rajshahi. 
It owed its creation as a separate charge in 1828 to the 
prevalence of dacvities, which were facilitated, here as in 
other parts of Bengal, by the paucity of responsible officers of 
Government, the inefficiency of the police and the connivance 
or active abetment of the gamindars. Dacoits roamed about 
the country in large bands, and the consequent lawless and 
disturbed céndition of the country may be gather€d from a 
report submitted in 1808 by Mr, &, Strachey, Third Judge of 
‘Nreait, He wrote — 

“That Jacoity is very prevalent in Rajshahi has been ofren 
stated, but if its vast extent were known, if the acenes of 
horror, the murders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, 
which are continually prepetrated here, were properly repre- 
sented to Government, I am confident that some measures 
would be alopted to remedy the evil. Certainly there is not 
an individual belonging to the Government who does not 
anxiously wish to save the people fram robbery and massacre, 
yet the situation of the people is not sufficiently attended to. 
It cannot be denied that, in point of fact, there ia no protec- 
tion for persons or property and that the present wretched, 
mechanical, inefficient ayatem of police is a mere mockery. 
The dacoits know much better than we how to ‘preserve 
their power; they have with great success established, a 
respect for their orders by speedy, certain and severe panish- 
ments and by judicious arrangemefits for removing obstacies 
and fqr faoilitating- the execution of their wishes 
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“On my way through the northern part of this zilla I 
had some conversation with a zamiInddr and a police-daroga, 
who have distinguished themselves by ineir exertions to 
apprehefid dacoits. They told me that it was impossible to 
get any infoimation about the great dacoits, hut the houses 
of all the principal inhabitants were open to them: yet 
nobody dare mention their names for fear of being murdered, 
They attributed the success of the dacoits to the same canse 
that everyhody “eles dops, namely, the protection given them 
by the zamfudars and police-officers and other people of 
power and influence in the country. Everything I hear and 
see and read on this subject serves to convince me of the 
truth of this statement." | + 

Equally striking is the more general statement made in a 
minute written by Lord Minto, the (i6¥ernor-General, in 
1810 :— 


“A monstrous and disorganised state of society existed 
nader the eye of the supreme British authorities, and almost 
at that very seat of Government to which the country might 
justly look for safety and protection, The mischief could not 
wait for a slow remedy ; the people were perishing almost in 
our sight. Every week’s delay was a ‘doom of slaughter and 
torture against the defenceless inhabitants of very populous 
countries ’ 

Dacoity had long been specially prevalent in the neighbour- 
hood of the Chalan Bil, where the exploits of three bandit 
chiefs Raima, Syéma and Beni Ray are still remembered. 
Hamilton's Kast India Gazctleer (1828)* informs us— 

“In the vicinity of Hurrialf the face of the country ig 
exceedingly wild and woody and otherwise fitted for the 
harbour of dacoits. For the protection of the jeels or shallow 
lakes a swift guard boat of sixteen oars is retained com- 
manded hy a jamadar, who is specially recommended to 
superintend the Chillan (sic) Jevl, the largest expanse of water 
of this description in Bengal.” 

The necessity ‘for establishing law and order in Pa&bna 
and for ensuring ‘security of life and property among its 
inhabitants are sufficiently apparent from the following 
extract from the Resolutions of Government, dated 16th 

tober 1825 :—- - 

“ His Y,ordship in Council trasts that the measure® adopted 


* Vol. Ii, p 448 . 
+ The modern Héodial. 
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more especially the better regulation of the village watch, will 
be attended with benefit. The most important point however 
suggested for the determination of Government is the plan pro- 
posed for establishing a Juint-Magistrate’s station at Pubna, for 
which very strong arguments are urged both by the Superin- 
tendent anil by Mr. Vibart. The distance at which the eastern 
parts of the district are situated from the Sudder Station must 
certainly prevent any efficient control being exercised over the 
subordinate pclice-officers in that quarter, and must also 
increase the difficulty of ingtituting a strict scrutiny into the 
conducl of the zamindars and the heads of villages, to whose 
indifference, if not actual connivance, much of the evils arising 
from ilacoity is mainly to be attributed. 


“The objections however to the formation of any new 
establish ments precludes the Governor-Cienera! in Council from 
fixing a Joint-Magistrate permanently at Pubna. It appears 
preferable to depute an officer to that part of the «istrict to 
take charge of the thannahs noted in the margin of the Raje- 
shahy and Jessore Zillahs during the approaching dry season to 

act under the instructions of the Superin- 
hae i milan tendent of Police for the purpose of 


Kay gunge Raje- inquiring into the conduct of the zamin- 
Khoytooparah J shahy io 7 

Durrampore Mens dars and heads of villages in the per- 
Hell Yessore, formance of the duties requirad of them 


by the regulations for regulating the 
village watch aul for the general improvement of the police 
in those parts, 

“The Governor-General in Council accordingly resolves that 
thy thannahs abeve-mentioned shall be placed under a Joint- 
Magistrate to be nominally stationed at Pubna, bat whose 
special duty it will be to visit every part of his jurisdiction for 
the purpose above siated. The officer deputed will, in addition 
to the usual deputation allowance, be allowed to draw travelling 
charges at the r&yé of 300 rupees per mensem to cover every 
expense for an office tert or outcherry. The Magistrate of 
Rajeshahye will be directad to place under the Joint-Magiattate 
such part of the Omlah of the Registrar's soul as may be 
required to enable him to condact the duties of his office with 
efficiency, aud the officers so transferred will be entitled to 
draw the diet allowance ‘usually granted to native officers when 
employed on special duties of this natare. 


“It does not appear to Government requisite that a Jpi} 
shuld be established at Pabsa. The officers on deputation will 
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be allowed a suitable guard from the Provincial Battalion at 
Moorshedabad for the custody of the prisoners under examina- 
tion, and when the investigation into a prisoner's case Bhall have 
been concluded, he should be sent in charge of the Police 
Burkondazes to the Magistrate in order that he may undergo 
confinement in the jail of the Zillah or be brought to trial 
before the Gourt of Circuit as the order passed in the case 
of such prisoner may direct.” 


On the same day orders were issued appointing Mr, 
Malls, acting Joint-Magistrate at Milda, to be temporary Joint- 
Magistrate at Pabna, and the Magistrate of Ra&jshadhi wag 
directed to administer to him on his arrival at Pabna the 
oath of officiating Joint-Magistrate of Pabna. Seven weeks 
later the thanua of ‘‘Coksa’ (Khoksa} was treasferred from 
Jessore to the jurisdiction of the Jomt-Magistrate of Pabna. 


The appointment of the Joint-Magistrate was made perma- 
nent in 1832, when ho was also appointed an independent 
Deputy Collector. In 1837 the district was placed under the 
Seasions Judge of Rajah&hi: and in 1845 Governmemt issued 
orders to the Joint-Magistrale which in effect made Sirdjganj 
a subdivisional headquarters These orders are of interest 
as showing that the administration was still far from atereo- 
typed, for the Joint-Magistrate had to draw up rules regulating 
the duties of4iu.s subordinate and the relations betweef them, 

“Tt has been resolved to put your Deputy Mr. Barry in 
charge of Thanabs Shahzadpore in Pubnah, Roygunge in 
Rograh, and Serajgunge in Mymensingh, making the latter his 
headquarters, unless, on local examination, thore should be 
found any objection to it. You are requested to depute 
Mr. Barry with as little delay as practicable to Serajgurge, 
for the purpose of examining the locality and reporting upon it, 
and, if it should be found suitabie, of superintending, ander 
instructions from yourself, the building of a Bungalow and 
Qutcherry at an aggregate cost net exceeding Bs. 2,000, You 
will also be pleased to report how soon Mr. Barry will be 
able té take up his residence in bis subdivision, and to assume 
charge of the Phagaks of Serajguage, Roygunge, and Shah- 
gadpore, aad you will submit for approval a get of rales, defining 
the dutica t6 be performed by him and the degree of contre] to 
be exercised by yourself, taking care that the latter be spt 
tes"ininute. =, + 

“Wish reference to the proposed including of Thannah 
Hartyal in the above Circle, I am directed to state thas 
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in‘tructions will be given to you as soon as you may be able to 
report after communication with Mr. Barry, and geceiving his 
report of the examination of the locality, whether such an 
arrangement would be more convenient to the bulk of the 
inhabitants of Hurryal than that now in force, or in other worda, 
whether the means of communication betweon that Thannuah 
and Serajgunge are easier than those between it and Pubnah.” 

A postecript was added :—“It is to be understood that 
Thannahs Roygunge and Serajgunge will still remain respe¢- 
tively under the general control of the Joint-Magistrate of 
Bograh and the Magistrate of Mymensingh, and that commit. 
ments in cases originating in those Thannahs will not be made 
to the Quarterly Sessions at Pubnah.” 

The river Jamuna was fixed a8 the eastern boundary in 1848, 
and owing to a change in its course thana Sirijganj was trans- 
ferred from Mymensingh to Pabna in 1855. Foar yeara later 
the present system of a Magistrate-Collector for the district was 
introduced ; and in the same year (1857) three thinas which had 
been hitherto part of Paibna, viz, Pingsa (now in Farfdpur), 
Khoksa (now in Nadia) and Balit Kandi (now in Farfdpar) 
were forme! into a separate subdivision of “Comercolly” 
(Kumfrkhaliin Nadia). The district still included a large tract 
to the south of the Padma, but in 1863 Kushtia was transferred 
to Nadia :¢while in 1871 Pangsa was transferred to #aridpur and 
Kumarkhali to Nadia, thus making the Padma the southern 
boundary of the district. In 1875 Raiganj was transferred 
back to Pibna from Bogra; and in 1879 a separate Judgeship 
for Pabna and Bogra was created. 


During the mutiny of 1857 anxiety was at firet felt for the 
district of P&bna, as it was thought not improbable that the 
Dacca mutineers might cross to Sirdjganj en route to the north- 
west, particularly with the prospect of plunder which that rich 
and important mart held out. Mr. Ravenshaw, the Magistrate, 
sent a hasty summons to all the planters and other Enropeans 
in the districf? which waa promptly resporied to. A -well 
mounted and well equipped body of horsemen soon collected at 
the Sadar station, and moved at once to Sir&jganj, where Mr, 
Barry had fortified Bis house, and with a small gunbost on the 
Tiver was prepared to resist all comers. He had previously 
been furnished by Government with a couple of 3-lbs. howit- 
xers, with other arms and a supply of ammunition. A Io 
samingér, named BijayGobind Chaudhuri of Tantipra, at the 
@ame time offered to place guards at his own expenge between 












Singh and reaching the Svciumpatcs ales aa 
Rangpar district near Bagwa Ghit.* gehen 
In 1872-73 agrarian trouble broke out in the district, | 
originating in the Yusufshahi pargana of the Sirdjganj sub- 
division. The actual rental of the estates in the disturbed 
pargana had not been raised for some years, but the gamin- — 
dirs were in the habit of realizing heavy cesses of various 
sorts, which had gone on for so long that it was scarcely 
clear what portion of their collections was rent and what 
illegal cesses. Whereas under the law rents could only be 
enhanced by a regular process after notice daly given 
in the previous year, no such notices had been served, 
but the zamindirs, or many of them, attempted irregularly 
to effect a large enhancement both by direct increase 
of rent and by the consolidation of rent and cesses, 
Besides this enhanc-ment they stipulated that the ryote 
were to pay all cesses that might be imposed by Govern- HM 
ment, and that occupancy ryvts should be made liable we | 
to ejectment if they quarrelled with their zamind@r, En- i 
| 


quiries with respect to illegal exactions by zamindirs, and the | 
apprehended extension to the district of the Road Cess Act, e 
under which the rental was registered, induced the zamindars MS ie | 
to try to persuade their tenants to give them written engage- aa, | 


ments. Some zamIndirs in 1872 actually succeeded in this, and 
the terms of the engagements granted were very unfair to the 
ryote, These were partially registered, but before the process 
was complets they repddiated the authority of the registering = 
agent. wn Re a . 
The difficulties were enhanced by disputes as to measures 
ment, which all over Bengal had always afforded a fi ‘ 
source of quarrel between landlord oe aoe Eee 
uniform standard and the local measuring-rod 
pargana to pargana aod almost from village to village, — 
_ Piibna especially there was extreme par: of measur 
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of present settlement and fature security to the ryote, and the 
latter were strongly advised and urged to accept such termes a¢ 
the Government offic-re thought reasonable. Considerable 
success attended these efforts. 

Megnwhile there was a remarkable sulsidence of unhealthy 
excitement. The organs of the zamindars urged direct Govern’ 
ment interference by means of a Commission empowered 
to settle differences, The Government of India also suggested 
this solution. Sir George Campbell had been reluctant to appoint 
extra Munsifs to try the rent-cases, as he found that things 
settled themaelves much more fairly by compromise. He saw 
that the whole question of the relations of landlords and tenants 
was being raised and doubted whether it would be possible 
to avoid some further revision of the rent law, as there was 
great difficulty in determining what rents were really payable. 
Aste the appoiuiment of a special Commission, he objected to 
one that would merely deal summarily with the differences 
between landlord and tenant, but expressed his acceptance of 
one that would deal thoroughly with the points at issue and 
settle them fora longtime. In the en’ no special Commission 
was appointed: partly by compromise, partly by the natural 
movement of events, partly by the shadow of the impending 
famine of 1873-74, the Pabna difficulties to a very great extent 
settied themselves forthe time. The dispute between landlords 
and tenants, in fact, remained in abeyance during ibe famine 
which postponed the adjustment of the rent question. 


These rent distarbances of 187.3 were however reajly the 
origin of the discussion and action which eventually led to 
the enactment of the Bengal Tepanoy Act, I of 1885.* 








etnies sane seman ma 


*0, KR. Buckland. Beagal nnder the Lieutenant-Governore {Oaieulee 1001), volume I. pages 644-6 ; 
W. W, Banter. starteion: Account of Bengal (1876), volume IX, pages $19~ 23s. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


THE PROPLE. 


Berween 1872 and L&sl the population of the district ine Gnowra op 
creased by 8°3 per cent., but part of the increase is attributable fo%™ 
to the incompleteness of the firat census. In 1891 there was a 
gain of 3°45 per cent., while in 1901 there was a farther addi- 
tion of 4°3 per cent., but between 1901 and 1911 the growth 
of population was retarded by adverse conditions, and the 
census of 1911 showed an increase of only 7,191 persons or 
one-half per cent. It would have been greater but for the lose 
of population caused by emigration; this was doe mainly to 
cnitivators moving over from the riparian tracts on the east to 
the districts of Rangpur and Godlpara, where they found land 
on which to settle in place of their diluvtiated fields, The 
emigrants in fact outnumbered those who came and settled in 
the district either permanently or temporarily by 38,000, 


There was an increase of 12,515 or 2 per cent. in the Sadar 
subdivision, of which more than half was due to the employés 
engaged in the construction of the Hardinge bridge at Sara. 
They numbered 7,154 and most of them came from outside the 
district ; without them the Pibna thdna would have sustained 
a loss, The population declined in all the thinas of the 
Sir&jganj subdivision, except the Sirdjganj thins ; the decrease 
was mainly due to the emigration of cultivators to Rangpur and 
Goilpdra. Bug for emigration the subdivision, as a whole, 
wold have shown an increase instead of a decreasy, 


During the decade 1911-21 conditions were even more un- Cantos oF 
favourable than in the precsding denade, malaria and influenza 
taking a heavy toll of life; the mortslity caused by influenza 
alene in the two years 1918 and 1919 ia estimated at a Kittle 
‘over one pes cent. of the population. The resuk of the 
eonwas' of 1921 was to show a decrease of 39,092 persona, rey 
‘peeeenting 27 per cont, of the populstien.. The aslient statietios 
“gf this census are given in the statement below, from which {&% 
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will be seen that the only progressive/parts of the district wera 
the Riigan) and Taras thanas -— 
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VARIATION Number of 
District, subdivision and Population Fa peraous 
police station 1421 per aquare 
j (OM 21 | 901-11 | mle, 1924 
—_— — | _ - 
| 
Disrrior Torat oe 1 389,494 - 27 + 05 828 
Sadar subdivisson 556,844 | -~ Ti’ +20 7106 
Pala 1. | 104,942 |} | 801 
| \ 
Atpharia =i 30,217 f - 4% + 23 444 
Stra. i | 59,502 |) | { 744 
Chatmohar a 75,543 | 630 
- 36 +19 
Fandpur ue 50,309 519 
Stinthis ane 74,642 607 
- 10% + 21 
Sujinagar : 78,037 780 
! 
Bera (Mathua) 2. 83,602 - 117 +72 | 1,194 
Strdyganj subdivision $52 602 + O4 - 06 937 
Shatvaddpur re 160 345 14 ! ( 1,445 
- 23 | 
Chauhth one 54,859 | 1,371 
Belkuchi 74 202 | 1159 
Ullapara ve 129,996 - 730 
Kamairkna da so 43,042 | | 1,076 
Sirjyan) -»! 187,065 | | 1,163 
K&sipur ove 98,115 jd 943 
Raigany <r 81,056 844 
+ 1 5 
Thrhe ... von 83,980 181 





ee eee gt ee eee Sens 

The average density of the population is 828 to the square 
mile, which is the highest in North Bengal. The other 
mom densely popplated districts are Bogra and Rangpur along 
the Brahmapetra and Rajsh&hi and Milda bordering Gn the 
Ganges, 1: is x curious phenomenon that in the case of Beth the 


Ganges aod Brabmapntra the mean density rises te 
the situation of the districts along the rivers’ Fremnerise spor: Ary 
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and it has been suggested that thia is due to their fertalizing 
powers increasing with the fall of the level of the land, 


The land is most thickly populated in the Sirdjganj aub- 
division, a fertile jute-growing tract, in which the drainage has 
not been obstructed by deserted river beda to the same extent 
as inthe headquarters subdivision. There sare extraordinary 
variations, the Shaihrédpor thina supporting 1,445, and the 
Taras thina, where culuvation has not spread 6o much as else- 
where, only 281 persons to the syuaremile. The only thaéna ia 
the Sadar subdivision in which the district average is exceeded 
ie Bera (Mathura), winch, lyimg in the angle between the 
Padma and the Brahbmaputra, is specially benefited by the 
deposit of silt brought down by those rivers. 


K migration from Pibna 14 largely determined by the 
abundance of cha? lands on the upper reaches of the Brahma- 
puira in the districts of Rangpur and Goflpara (iu Assam), 
These cheap and fertile lands are attracting a growing number 
of cultivators froin the lower reaches in this district, where 
the ripanan lands suffer from difuvion Those who have lost 
their land by the ravages of the river, or whose holdings are 
reduced by subdivision to a size which involves a lowering of 
their standard of comfort, are shiftiny northwards to Rangpur 
and Go&lpara, where there is abundance of lund fo be had on 
easy terms, and where the pressure on the soil does not lead 
to the same competition for it Prior to JS0L the movement 
did not go further than Rangpur und had attained no great 
dimensions. After 1901, the influx into that district increased 
enormously, and the emigrants overflowed across the provincial 
frontier into Goalpéra. The census of 1911 shewed that 
Pabna had sent 24,000 emigrants to Rangpur and 15,000 
to GoSlpara. Elsewhere in North Bengal emigrants exceeded 
immigrants, and the only exception was Pibna, where the 
emigrants outnumbered the foreign born population by 38,000, 


The jute teade attracts a considerable amount of foreign 
labour, more particularly from Bihar and the United Provinces, 
The immigrants, who only settle temporarily in the district, 
earn good wages and make large remittances home. There is 
g@ current seying in the district which is eloqnent of its 
attractions to the impecanious, viz,, Jed she Pdbnadr | ndé 
bkdbna, i.¢., whoever comes to Pibna nevermore suffera want. 
"There has also long been a volume of migration of Santals ahd 
other sboriginals to reciaim jungle in RA&igunj and Tirks; 
foosily these aboriginals wre known generically se Bunas, 
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Muhammadans, with a total strength of 1,053,571 persona, 
account for 77 pir cent. of the population and are thriee as 
numerous as the Hindus, who number 334,332. The Fardszi 
element 18 strong among the Muhammadans of Sirijganj, 
‘There are 667 Ani:mists, nearly al! aboriginals enumerated in 
the Raiganj and Taras thanaa, 


Two Christian missions are at work in the district, the 
South Auatralian Baptist Mission at the headquarters town of 
P&ébna and the Tasmanian Baptist Mission at Sirfjganj. The 
former was established in 1890 and the latter im 1897, but 
neither has made much progress in proselytism, The aggre- 
gate number of Christiana found m the district in 1921 was 
only 445, mcluding Europeans, 


A Hindu eect which calle for mention 18 that of the 
Sumbluctandis, so catled after the name of its founder, who 
lived about 90 years ago, It1is said that he was a fisherman, 
who became the favourite discaple of a Vaishnava, whom he 
had ferried across a river. From the latter he received super- 
human powers and established a sect, whose cardinal principle 
19 Guru Satya, ve, the Gura is Truth, They worship 
Raé&dha-Krichna and have a math at Chithoha, with an heredi- 
tary mahanth, who 18 said to have disciples not only in Pabna 
but also in Rangpur and as far afield as Assam. 


The great mass of the people live in villages, the rural 
population accounting for nearly 97 per cent. of the total. 
There are only two towns, Pibna with 19,543 inhabitants and 
Sirdjganj with 21,518; neither tends to attract the people away 
from ther villages to any extent, for their population has risen 
only by 909 and 2 404, respectively since, 1901. 


Numerically the strongest caste is the Namasudra, of whom 
nearly one-fourth is found im the Shahsddpurthina, There 


" are eight sub-castes, viz., Halia, Chasi, Jalia, Karal, Kariti, 


Nalo, Kora and Kahar. These are all fanctional: the Halla 
and Chasi are cultivators, the Jalia and Karal are fishermen, 
the Kar&ti is a wood-sawyer, the Nalo makes reed mata, the 
Kora works as an earth-worker and the Kahér as a palanqain- 
bearer. The Halia, Chasi and Kar&ti are superior to and elaim 
to be quite separate from the others: while they will inter. 
marry among thenwelves, they will not marry or eat with the 
lower groupe. They are raising their position in the sociut 
scale, eg., they will not eat food cooked by any bat good 
Beehmana, and brasches of caste rolan. amacially in the matter 
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of forbidden marriages or degrading occupations, are visited 
with prompt punishment under an organized panchayat system. 


The Mélos, who come next in numerical strength, form the 
majority of the fishermen of the district, their fellows and 
competitors being the Jalia Kaibarttas and Rajbansia. They 
are votaries of Vaishnaviem, and aa an address of courtesy 
they style one another Baishnaher beta or Batshnater bett. As 
a class they are sober and thrifty ; seldom drinking wine, though 
they will smoke gduja when working during the rains; peaceful 
men, seldom coming to the law courts unless backed by their 
landloyis ; rather timid und inoffensive, asa resultof which they 
are apt to be bullied by the sturdy Muhammailans of the chars, 
They are backward in education, but a Malo of village Satbaria 
in thna Snjénagar has taken the M. A, degree and become g 
college professor, 

Caste government is in (he hands of panchayats in each 
Malo village. There are standing committera of three to 
seven members. Membership is hereditary, and the most 
competent becomes Paramaotk or headman. The powers of the 
panchayat arecomprehenaiy) Without its sanction no marriage 
can take place; and a certain proportion, generally 5 per cent, 
of the money paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s father (which 
varies from Rs. 1) to Ry. 250) goes to it and is divided amony 
the membera. The pinchadyat also fixes the number of feusts to 
be given onthe occasion of 4 marriage a4 well ax the number 
of guests to beinvited to each. The offences of adultery and 
abduction of womenare dealt with aud punished by it, 


About fifteen years a movement was set on font in the caste 
to atop the practice of widows selling fish in the market. An 
association with this object was formed in Nadia and at itg 
qnstance the panchayats in Pabna, Sujdnagar, Mathnra and 
Ch&tmohar took up the idea, the relatives of the widows being 
fined and degraded if they allowod them to attend markets 
The common title of the Malos is Haldar. , 


Among the Kayasths, the Barendra aud Bangaja sub-casteg 
predominate, Uttar Rarhis and Dakshin Rarhis being found 
in small nambers. Some families, who describe themselves 
as belonging to the Bahattarghar (or 72 families) class are also 
foand in the district: theyare believed to be descendants of the 
indigenous Kéyssths of Bengal, who were supplanted by those 
who migrated there from Kanauj, but they are becoming 
Woeorbed by inter-marriage with the poorer members of the 
Bercndraand Bengaja sab-castes. Some years ago an association 
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of the Barencia Kayasths was formed at Pabns with the object 
of obtaining recognition a8 Kehattriyas, Formerly the Kayastha 
used the title Das after their family name, eg., Kalikrishna 
Ghosh Das, but of late years the Kshattriya title of Barman 
has been adopted in its place, The Kayasths generally man the 
higher professions and Government service, or are zamindars, 
ti lukddrs or sotddrs, nevercultivating with their own hands ; 
but some years ago representative Kayasths and Brahmans of 
tle district pasred a resolution that agriculture is an honourable 
calling sancuoned by the Sdstras, which can be followed by the 
higher castes, and practical eflect was given to it by some gentle- 
men actually cultivating a piece of land inthe hope that they 
might encoprage others to have an independent occupation 
and not be always dependent on Government ani private 
employment. The idea of the dtgnity of manual labour was 
however short lived. 

TheShahas of Pabna are gencrally merchants ani traders, bat 
some ure zamindars and some follow the higher profersions, é@g., 
are pleaders, doctors, ete. They are divided into two main 
c'asses, Rarhiand |arendra. The Barendras cluim to be superior 
to the Rarhis largely, it seems, because they took the leading 
partin advancing the clanuns of the caste to be recognized as 
Vaisyas and because it was found that Rarhi Shahas of Nadia 
and some didtricts of West Bengal dealt in liquor, some Shahas 
of Ranadghat holding excise shops in Pabna, 

The Shahas are fond of using the title Chaudhuri: as soon 
as a rich member of the cast acquires landed property, he 
assumes the designation of Shaha Chaudhuri Of late years there 
has been a tendency to affix the title of Vaisya after the family 
name. 

Two Bengali newspapers are published in the district, viz., 
the #dbna (Bogra) Hitaishi, which was started in 1906, and the 
Suraj, which is of more recent creation. Both are weekly 
publications. 

There is a District Congress Committee at Pabna anda 
Subdivisional Congress Committee at Sirdjganj, in which has 
been merged o body known as the People’s Assaciation. 
Village Congress Committees have also been started in a 
number of villages, ¢g. Majnabari, Khis Rajbéri, Maijbiari, 
Sulténara, Sripur, Bhangarseo and Dipantar Char in the Késipur 
thadna, Uildpfra, Paingisi snd Chandaikons in the Réiganj 
thina, Sthal, Navhatta, Chaluhara and Sadia Chinudpur in the 
Cheahall thini, Other political associations of recent date are 
dhe Ravira Kendra Samiti at Sajinagar, the object of which is 
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the furtherance of the non-cu-operstion movement, the Tilak 
Swaraj Sangha at Bera, which hasa similar purpose, and the 
Khildfat Committee at SirAjgan). 


Anjumians or Muhammadan associations have been estab- 
lished at Pabna, Sirdjganj and Shahzidpur, to promote the wal- 
fare of the Muhammadan community in matters social, political 
and educational, Other Ilamic bodies are the Anjuinin Society 
at Salanga in the Riiganj théna and the Khademal [alam 
Society at Sirdjganj, which collects and utilizes funds for 
charitable purposes. Among Hindu associations may be men- 
tioned the Bera Hari Sabha, which holds meetings at Bera every 
Sunday afternoon, and the Arya Dharma Prachirini Subha at 
Sir&jganj, which invitea learned Hindu gentlemen to expound 
the Sdsfraa, There is aleo a Beahmo Sabha at Sirajganj, as 
well as a branch of the Ramkrishna Mission, which helps the 
distressed and gives relief to the sick and suffering, 

A Merchants’ Associstion has been organized at Pibna for 
the safeguarding of commercial interests, and at Surijganj 
there are two reading clubs, viz, the Chhatra Samiti (Victoria 
School) and the Sanit Library, 

Tho first co-operative society registered in Pabna district 
was the Bharenga Co-operative Urban Bank, Ltd., which dates 
from the Lith November [906. Ths was followed almost 
immediately by the organization of three agricaltaral co-op -ra- 
tive credit societies with unlimited lability in the same 
neighbourhood. During the nevt four years the movement 
spread slowly in the Mathnra und Srrdjgani thdnas, but 
between J910 and 1912 a much more rapid and extensive 
advance took place, societies, mainly of the agricultural credit 
type with unlimited liability, being formed in Pabna, Sainthia | 
Sh&hzadpur and Chauhali thanas. 


The Bharenga Co-operative Urban Bank, Ltd., in addition to 
financing its own individaal members, also financed the rural 
credit societiesén its neighbourhood. The rural credit societies 
in other parts of the district, however, experienced considerable 
difficulty in securing finance, and although the organization in 
1909 of the Pabna Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd., effected some 
amelioration in the position, its fduds were insufficient to cc pe 
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with the demands of the rapidly increasing number of rural 
co-operative credit societies. 


In 1912 the original Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 
1404 was repealed and a new Act, the Co-operative Societies Act 
(11 of 1912) was passed. This Act is of much wider scope than 
the Act it replaced, and among its provisions is one for the 
registration of societies, membership of which consista wholly 
or partly of other societies. Pabna was one of the first areas 
to take advantage of thia provision, and in 1912 the Pabna 
Central Co-operative lank, Ltd., was organised, its main func- 
tion bemg the financing of affiliated raral credit societies, As 
a result of this new formation, the development, which had 
hicherto tended to be confined to the east of the district, 
spread to the north and west. In 1906-07 theme were only three 
rural societies in the district, In 1913-14 there were 179, and 
the number rapidly increased till in 1918-19 there were 372 
sociutics and in 1920-21 there were 490. 

During this second period three new Central Co-operative 
Banhs were formed in the distmet, at Ulapara, Sirfjganj and 
Shihzidpur, and at present two more are in contemplation at 
Tantiband and Bhanguria. In addition, about balf a dozen 
Credit societies with limited liability came into existence for the 
benefit of middle class people who are not dependent on agri- 
culture, and about two dozen credit societies sprang up among 
poorer pople following professions other than agriculture, ¢.g., 
Goalas, fishermen, oilmen, blacksmiths and carpenters. 


The Paébna Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., received un- 
expectedly large deposits and this led to a certain amount of 
cureless organization, The Central Bank had to find invest- 
ments for its money, and rural societies were organised ad hoc, 
the education of the members of these societies in co-operative 
principles being completely neglected. The inevitable conse- 
quence ensued, and about 1917 great abuses were brought to 
light, and the stability of the Central Bank and its societies 
was seriously threatened. The danger was enhanced by a 
succession of bad crops, low prices for jute and high pricea of 
cloth and other imported necessaries consequent on the conditions 
brought about by the war, as well ag by the erosion of the 
Bharengs area, great tracts of which were cut away by the 
encroching river Jamuna (Brahmaputra). In this,serious crisis 
the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation, -Ltd., came to the 
agaigtance of the Pibua Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd,, with 
ab@at three Inkhs of rupees, and confidence was again restored 
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The Directors then set out upon a campaign of reconstruction 
and education. Bad societies were closed; anwteldy societies 
were aplit up; supervisors were appointed; a hbrary was 
formed in the Central Bank and books and pamphlets on 
co-operative subjects were freely distributed among the public; 
lectures were delivered; conferences were organise}; the 
magic lantern was utilized at these conferences and lectures, 
which dealt not only with co-operative subjects but with the 
improvement of agriculture and samtation. Aa a result of 
these measures considerable improvement has set in, and 
although the societies st J] feel the effects of their early neglect, 
they are in a much more hopeful condition, and they look 
forward to a brighter fature. 


The dangers referred to in the preceding paragraph wore 
confined tc the sogietics affiliated to the Pabna and Shahzadpur 
central banks Thou affilated to the Ulldpara and Strajgan) 
central banka were from the beginning belter organised, better 
educated and better supervised, and im consequence they 
escaped these dangers 


The Pabna Ventral Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 18 the largest in 
Bengal, 1f not in Inka [ts padl-up share capitel amounts to 
Rs. 117,378, its deposits and loans amount to Rs. 8,415,485, 
and its other funds, created out of profits, amonnt to Ra 1,15,687. 
It owns a very substantial building im Paibna and emp'oys a 
large staff in its offic’ and amongst the societies, The other 
central banks are smaller tuatitutions, the working capital of 
Sirfijgan) being about 2 lakhs, of UNapdra about one lakh and of 
Shahzadpur something between half a lakh and 1] lakh of rupees, 
The total working capital of the four central banka in the 
district in June 1921 was 15] lakhs of rupees; of the 490 rural 
credit societies 16) lakbea; and of the 35 non-agricultural 
societies 2; lakhs. 


The number of individuals who were memb: rs of the various 
societies in June 1921 was :—of central banks 518, of agricul- 
tural societies 16,242, of non-agricultural societies 1,781, a 
total of 18,541. As the population of the district is in roand 
figures 1,400,0' 0, it will appear, if we assume the average family 
te consist of 5 persons, that one out of every 15 families is 
represeited in co-operative societies, 

Jt may be vbeerved that here, as indeed all over India,the 
taain co-operative development has been in the direction of 
@poperstive creilit. Signs of widening of the co-operative 
‘horisor sre now visible in » few societies for production agd 
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distribation which have come into existence quite recently, 
while the co-operative sale of agricultural preduce is now also 
receiving attention, In a country like Inma, and indeed in all 
agricultural countries, it is recognized that the most suitable 
and most vastly assimilated form of co-operation is at first 
co-operative credit Its educative value 18 very great and it 
prepares the ground for further co-operative activity. There 
18, therefore, good reason to hope that other furms of co-operation 
may be introduced successfully ito the district mm the future. 
Meantime the Co-operative Credit Someties can claim a very 
considerable effect upon the rate of interest in the district, the 
money-lender’s rate having now fallen from the old usarious 
heights to something approaching that of the co-operative 
socienues In view of the enormoub borrowings of cultivators 
it will thus appear that the societies have saved the agriculture 
of this district directly and indirectly many takhs annually. 
Ta adiition to this the societies have been of considerable 
educational value, teaching the people the benefit of organiza- 
tion and corporite activity, of thrift and restraint, and, 
through the conferences and lectures already referred to, of 
better agriculture and sanitation. 

The ptoneers of co-operation in Pabna were Rai Sahib P. N. 
Ohoudhurt of Khsarenga and Khan Bahadur Wasimuddin 
Abmed, B.L., M.L.C, of Pabna, and its greatest supporter there 
to-day 18 Rat Silnb Tarak Nath Mautra, B.L., of Pabna. 
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INUNDATION 18 an important factor in determining the 
health condiuons of Pabna, A dare portion of the distriot, 
especially thone tracty which border on the Jamuna, 15 
subject to annual muncatious, The higher the flood, and the 
greater the consequent Mushing of the country, the less i Che 
uicidence of malarial fever | During the months of June to 
August, the greater part of the olistrict gots under water, and 
thisisa healthy season. The curve of malaria rises with the first 
onset of the rains, but falls as the land goes under water, lo rise 
again as the rain stops and the Land reappears covered with 
pools of stagnant water which tisour the breeding of mosquitoes, 
October and November ary usually the unhealthrest months. 
The high mortaluy from fever in the cold seagon is partly 
ascribed to the fact that from want of suttable clothing the 
people are pot able to stand the cold aid fall oasy victims to 
malarial fever and its s quelw 

The beneficial results of flushing by the mvers and the 
deterioration caused by ther failure have long been recognised 
wn thie district. In a report submitted in 1871 the Collector 
(Mr. W. V. Gr. Tayler) remarked .— 

“Within the district are tracts, at pluces miles in extent, 
almost without a ryot, and there has been a time when they 
were as highly cultivated as the lest tracts are now. These 
resulta are generally due to the simple caus that the rivers’ 
inundations haye ceased to extend so far. ‘I'his would not 
imupediately, or necessarily at all, depopulate the villages, were 
it not for ensuing causes. The action of the river removes 
evils as well as renews the soil. It keeps open the drainage of 
the country by ite flow, aud where the tide can gut in, what would 
become foul and stagnant rain waterdrains out. When the river 
soases to keep open the yolas and water-courses, they beeome 
gradually echeked up and al! the hollows of the plain becomes an 
auheaithy 51. This breeds fever. The prosperity and energy 
of the ryois die away; they allow their own drinking waterdo 
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become foul and the jungles to hem them in, while the widen- 
ing circle of the J:/ throets them outwards. Sickness increases, 
cultivation decreases, and the small remnant are driven away 
by the wild beasts, This is happening at present within a few 
miles cf the Sadar station, as it has happened over and over 
again in the interior.” 

Again in the Statistical Account of Bengal, Volume IX, 
published in 1876, it was stated that the swampy coantry to the 
west near the Chalan Bil and Bara Bil was “formerly very 
populous and flourishing, ag is proved by the number of tanks, 
temples, and brick residences which are still to be found there. 
About fifty years ago, the neighbourhood became unhealthy, 
probably owing to an alteration in the course of the rivers, It 
war to a great extent depopulated, and the sites of large villages 
fell back into jungle. It has within the last fifteen years been 
r' peopled, Bunas or bill-inen from Chota Nagpur being the 
first settlers.” 

Malaria is most prevalent in those localities, such as Dulai 
and Téris, where fils and swamps abound, with water which 
hes stagnant almost throughout the year except in years of 
excessive floods, and also where the river channels have silted 
up or are silting up and the proper drainage of the country 
has been interfered with. Consequently the Sadar subdivision, 
an area of silted-up river-beds and marshy swamps, which was 
devastated by fever epidemics in the eighties of last century, 
ig more unhealthy than the Sirajgan) subdivision, where the 
drainage is not obstructed to the same extent by the high banks 
of dead rivers. As regards focal distribution, malaria has its 
strongest hold in tndnas Sdinthia (Dalai) and Chaétmohar in the 
Sadar subdivision and in thdnas Raéiganj and Uldpara in the 
SirSjganj aubdivision. The types of malarial fever most 
commonly met with in this district are (1) quotidian and (2) 
tertian intermittents or agues, and (3) remittent fever with it, 
varieties, auch as bilious remittent, typhoid remittent and 
gastric remittent. 

The influenza epidemic which affected Pébna, as well as cther 
districts in 1918-19, is a new and lamentable featare in the 
publie health annals of Bengal. Epidemics of influenza have 
attacked different parte of the world on at least five occasions 
during the past hundred years, but nove of them have affected 
this‘country se seriously aa the outbreak of 191812, 1k spread. 
with extraordinary rapidity owing to the greaily Improved 
communications; and, owing probably te the “fnet 
‘Wppearance coincided with a time of scarcity, in: 
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prices of foodstuffs ruled high, it exhibited a virulence far 
beyond that shown by'the disease on former occasiona. 

The first intimation of the disease in Bengal was received 
in June 1918 about the same time as its appearance was 
reported in Bombay and many other parts of India, It was 
recognised almost simultaneously in Caleutta and a number 
of other towns including Paibnua, Calcutta appears to have 
been the mitin disseminating centte for the disease and tho 
rapidity of ity spread is ascribed to the extensive railway 
communications of the pravince. The tirst epidemic outbreak, 
which lasted about six) weeks, was characterize l by the 
rapidity with which it spread, the large namber attacked, the 
mildness of the diseas , the abssnee of compheations and 
the fact that it was chiefly coutined to towns. This outbreak, 
subsided ebout the middie of Auzust and for about a month 
the disease appeared to have disappeared. Bat in the middle 
of September 1918 there was a recrudeseence and a second 
epidemie wave passed over the province, which, aldhoughsnot 
quite so wilespread as the first, was infinitely more serious, 
being characterized by ai great frequency ‘of dangerous 
respiratory and other complications, which rawulted in many 
instances in an appalhug mortality. On this oecasion also 
villages were more severely affected than the towns. The 
epidemie continued throughout the early months of 1919, but 
during the period July to December 1919 influenza was far less 
prevalent than in the first half-year, 

The incidence of the disease varied greatly among different 
classes of the population. Females suffered more severely than 
males, while children under ten and old people saffered less 
severely than young adults. Owing to the sndden onset and 
rapid spread of the epidemic, little could be done to check its 
ravages and both the medical and the sanitary organizations 
were powerless to-devise measir‘s adequate to the occasion. 
Moreover, the lack of knowledge of any real specific against 
the disease renjglered efficient general treatment impossible, 
Pabiva did not saffer so greatly as some other districts, but it is 
estimated that it lost rather over ene per cent. of its popula- 
tion in the two years from influenza. The loss in the whole 
of Bengal is calculated to have been close upon 604,000 lives. 

The chief diseases after mularial fever are cholera, which 
generally | bseska out in an epidemic form during the Ury 
months when’ the water-supply becomgs scanty and contami- 
nated, amali-pox, rheumatism and skin diseases. The djatrict 
stands high in the list of ureas affected with recurring epidemies 
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of small pox ; during he last twenty years there have been at 
least three perioda, vis., the years 1902-0, 1907 10 and 1917-20, 
mm which it suffered from epfdemics. Kala-azar is also found 
in the district, and it mm difficult to «distinguish it from 
malarial fever without havipg’ a microscopical gxamination 
of the blood. 
Hosritais _-Wifty years agu there were only three dispensaries in the 
RANTES district, one at Paibna established in 1853, the second at Dalai 
established in 1853 and the third at Sirfjyanj established in 
W867. There gre now thirteen hospitals and dispensanes, the 
Aalient statisties of which for the year 1920 are given below :— 
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Wacutsa In the munictpalities of Pabna and Sirdjganj vaccination is 


aa carried on free of charge at the Yublic vaccine depéta by a 


salaried staff of municipal vaccinators. In‘rural areag the 
licensed system is in Borce, g.6., vaccinations are performed by 
licensed vaccinators, who charge a fee of two annas for each 
successful vacoination ; since 191-19, however, owing to the 
prevaletite of epidemics of small-pox, the District Board has 
employed a number of salaried vaccinators in addition to 
the regular staff of licensed vaccinators. The namber of 
vaccinators is regulaced by the nambers of chaukidari union 
and varies from two to four for each thina: on tie average 
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there are altogether 38 to 40, but there is also a supplementary 
staff of 25 to 30 apprentice vapginators. , The Civil Surgeon 
was in charge of vaccination from 189203 to August 1921, 
since when sapervision has beew exercised by thé District 
Health Officer of the District, Bo urd. ‘The inspecting atatl 
under the latter consists of an Inspector and two Snb-Inspec- 
tors, one for each subdivision. 


Vaccination caunet be said to be popularin the district and 
meets with opposition from Fardizia and indifference from 
others, Practieally it is only epidemics of suzadl-pox chat make 
the people resort to vaccination on an extenaive scale. When 
there is no small-pox inthe Lond, the operation is neglected, 
Thug, in the four years t nding in 1920-21 the number of Vaccina-* 
tions performed annually was 62.072, 59,521, 83,602 and 53,741, 
and it is to be noted that te first three of these yours were years 
of small-pox epidemics, “The ratio of deaths from sinall-pox per 
thousand of the population in the four years wae 92, 1-40, [84 
and -28, respectively, ths degree of protection afforded to infants 
being represented) by the figures of 297, 207, 294 and 159 per 
mills. A comparison of these figures with those of the previous 
four years, van, L9T3-17, which avere free from epidemies, is 
instructive, the namber of vaccinations performed in thein 
being only $7,435, 33,085, 43.343 and 40,079, respectively, 
The number of revace:nations performed during epidemics of 
small-pox is a further indication of the general feeling on the 
subject; the fact that 15,585, 21,715 and 37,701 revaccina- 
tions were performed during the last epidemic a8 compared 
with 2,255, 2442 and 2,094 in the three years immediately 
precediug speaks for its-lf. The increase of vaccinations due to 
epidemics is, however, not so marked as elsewhere : even in the 
worst epidemic year, viz., 1919-20, the proportion of infants 
successfully vaccinated was only 294 per thousand: and there 
appears to have been a steady decline in the annual augrepate of 
vaccinations siuce 1913-14,° 


@The above account of vaccination has been compiled from information kindly 
supplied by Lr. Sul, Assistant Dire-tor of Public Health ( Vaceinsigon and Vital 
Bratiatics). 
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CHAPTER V. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES 


PABNA is a deltaic district consisting of a low-lying 
silt depomt, covered by a network of waterways and 
bordered by two of the greatest rivers in India. The water 
in the rivers and channels is heavily laden with silt during the 
rains, and as their Héds rise through the deposit on them, 
the water constantly tends to overflow its banks. The silt 
of the overflow is then depositéd to a great extent on or 
near the banks which ure consequently raised. The slope of 
the cuunity is therefore away from and not towards the 
principal channels, 80 that the water in the numerous offshoots 
and distributaries flows from and not towards the main streams, 
A volume of turgid water thus spreads itself over the country, 
until leaving the silt behind, it finds an exit by fresh 
drainage channels, Moreover, the monsoon consists of a series 
of cyclonte depressions, which follow each other in close succes- 
sion up the Bay of Bengal; and the district in normal years 
receives «a large amount of rainfall. Artificial irrigation is 
therefore unnecessary. The cultivators are saved from the 
long wearing anxiety of hope deferred which their fellows 
elsewhere suffer during a year of capricious rainfall, and actual 
famine from lack of moisture is not a peril to be feared. So 
much is the contrary the case, that excess of water is the chief 
danger, floods of an excessive depth being liable to Occur and 
cause partial rain to the crops. Again misfortune, sudden and 
terrible, may come in a dey ora night With a destructive cyclone, 
euch as has swept over the district before now. Except for 
these oocasional visitations the cultivators of Pabna are neually 
able to derive the benefit of high prices withdut the compen- 
gating dimadvantage of short crops. The abuaodance of water- 
ways also contributes greatly to their prosperity by rendering 
carriage easy and cheap, aad they have the further advantage 
of railway gransport, so that their prodace can be easily pat 
into a boag or railed to either near or distant markets, 

In 1874, when Bihar and other parte of Bengal suffered 
from famine, it was anticipated that the failure of the crops 
wenld cause great distress in Pibna, The rice harvests, 


